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@se DECERESOL OT 
THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


as it is efficient. 


DEcERESOL OT comes to you in liquid form 
ready for addition to the wet processing 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- 
lation. This speed of application, plus the 
unmatched wetting, penetrating, dispersing 
and dye leveling properties of DECERESOL OT, 
mean time and labor saved, lower costs and 
improved production. 

There are at least thirty different ways 
in which DEcERESOL OT offers such advan- 
tages in textile processing. It is as versatile 


Your request for more complete information 
on DECERESOL Wetting Agents will receive our 
prompt attention. And our representative will 
gladly assist you in using them to obtain 
the best results. 

DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 
55-gallon stainless steel drums having an 
exact weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon 
boxed carboys with an exact net weight of 
100 pounds. 


A M E R I C A N C YA N A M I D SULPHONATED ate aaieedin SOFTENED 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRI 


FINISHES . SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* O 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. O 
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TEXCHEMS 


Textiles Chemicals Corporation In TEXCHEMS, Textiles Chemicals Corporation of Rhode Island 


at euost vikkne offers the first group of fully concentrated cation-active and 
substantive finishing compounds in textile history. TEXCHEMS 
are available for application on all fibers—cotton, rayon, acetate, 


FIRST TO OFFER FULLY 


CONCENTRATED TEXTILE aralac, silk, wool and worsted and no extra operations are 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS involved on the part of the mi:l using these new concentrates. 


Furthermore, complete control of bath concentration is assured. 


Water is entirely elim- " Consult our Technical Department for complete information on 
inated from TEXCHEMS, (ie any TEXCHEM concentrate. Address Textiles Chemicals 
cation-active and sub- \ Corporation of Rhode Island, 511 Westminster Street, Provi- 


stantive textile finishing 4 dence, Rhode Island. 
compounds. | ; 


TEXCHEMS are shipped | | ] TEXCHEM—R Rayon softener 


in blocks of proper con- 


sistency for easy cutting TEXCHEM—C Cotton softener 


—large blocks for large 


users, smaller blocks for TEXCH EM—K Kier assistant 


smaller users, all packed in paper containers 


encapt TEXCHEMS ond TEXTERGE-A. Prod” = TEXCHEM—S Sanforizer 
: TEXTERGE—A Detergent 


Transportation sav- 
ings to the mill are 
tremendous as the 
cost of heavy barreis 
Si is eliminated. 
Tere CAO 
Savings of about 50% over present chemical 
costs are yours with TEXCHEMS. This claim 
can be proved as thousands of pounds are 
in use. Accurate estimates are available on 
ESOL* Ol request. 
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Fabric, sturdy enough to stand the 
gaff of enormous loads, and waft 
them gently to the ground to supply 
our troops with everything from 
guns to Spam! The famous 
“Continuous Process’’ machines 
of Industrial make super-strength 
‘Fpun-lo yarn for this, and many 


other war uses... 


.... these very same machines, produce "Fpwn-lo yarns 


of the finest denier for all manner of charming underthings, 
dresses, linings, robes and gowns. (Not much civilian “Fywnlo 


now—Uncle Sam needs most.) 


All "Continuous Process” yarns have this in common: they are strong, 
uniform to an amazing degree, knot-free, and run efficiently in your mill. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO + NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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—friends whose loyal cooperation we deeply 


appreciate — we extend Season's Greetings 
and pledge our unstinted efforts to serve you 


well in the year to come. 





KAA 
BW Merry Christmas 


and a 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHICAGO . PROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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FAST COLOR SALTS 
AND BASES 


al 


For color range.. brilliancy. . excellent fastness 
properties .. high yield. . low cost. . flexibility 
of application and economical production 


NAPHTOLS are unchallenged in their field. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET »- NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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These Hooker Chemicals are Melping 
Textile and Dye Chemists 





Listed below are some of the Hooker chemicals that are making life a little easier 
for textile and dye chemists. We have indicated their principal uses in your fields, but 
many of them have other uses in the textile field as well. All are being produced in 
commercial quantities and shortages are unlikely in adopting them for your processes. 


Product Description 
Chemical Formula 


Molecular weight 


Aluminum Chloride, 
Anhydrous 

AlCls; 133.3 
Antimony Trichloride, 
Anhydrous 

SbCls; 228.1 


Gray crystalline solid 


Yellowish solid 


Benzoate of Soda 
CeH;COONa; 144.0 
Benzoic Acid 
CgH;COOH; 122.1 
Dichlornaphthalene 
CyoHe6Cle; 197 
Cyclohexanol 
(Hexahydro Phenol) 
CeH10H; 100.1 
Monochlortoluene 
CeHyCl-CHs; 126.5 
Orthodichlorbenzene 
CeHyCle: 147 
Phosgene (Carbonyl 
Chloride) 
COCIe: 98.9 


White crystalline solid 
White crystalline material 
White crystalline solid 


Clear, colorless viscous liquid 


Clear, colorless liquid 
Clear, colorless liquid 


Colorless gas at ordinary temp. 

Colorless to light yellow liquid 

under pressure 

Sodium Tetrasulfide 
NaedSs: 174.23 


. — ee 
Aqueous solution containing 40% 
by weight of compound. 

Dark red liquid. 


In addition to the chemicals listed above, Hooker makes many more 
that are being increasingly used in the textile and dyeing fields. Our 
technical staff has been helpful in solving problems in these fields 
with use of Hooker chemicals and is ready to work with you in the 
application of Hooker chemicals to meet your requirements. A copy 
of the Hooker General Products List, available on request, will give 


you an idea of the diversity of Hooker chemicals and their uses. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 Forty-Seventh Street - Niagara Falls, New York 
NEW YORK, N. Y ° TACOMA, WASH, WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID 
PARADICHLOR BENZENE 


BLEACHING POWDER 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 


Vill 


Uses 
Catalyst; 
Dye making 


Catalyst; Dye making: 

Mordant in textile printing: 
Moisture and fire-proofing textile 
Dye intermediate 

Dve intermediate 


Chemical intermediate 


Solvent 


Solvent: Dye intermediate 
Solvent; Dye intermediate 


Dve intermediate: 
Chlorinating agent 


Manufacture of dyes 


HOOKE 


CHEMICALS 
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As A HOT-TOPPING COMPOUND, it produces 
sounder ingots by reducing the size of the pipe. 
As a mold wash, it prevents stickers. It provides 
brake linings with essential qualities for longer 
life. It is the lubricant of many oilless bearings. 
It is formed into electronic tube elements of high 
efficiency. 

These area few of the many jobs that “National” 
electric furnace graphite powder performs... to 
make things better! 


To this end, an increasing amount of graphite 
powder goes each year to the iron and steel, foun- 
dry, chemical and process, petroleum, rubber, me- 
chanical, and many other industries. Besides the 


THEM BETTER! 


applications illustrated, graphite powder is used 
in powder metallurgy, clutch facings, fabric belt- 
ing, greases, wire drawing, rubber compounds, 
powder glazing, crucibles, batteries, boilers, ink 
and paint pigments. pencils, crayons. The list 
grows steadily. 

“National” electric furnace graphite powder 
comes in a number of grades, each classified on the 
basis of purity, electrical resistance, and fineness 
... all held within accurately controlled limits. 

Ask us how electric furnace graphite powder 
may help serve you... or serve you further. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE INFANTRY 
... THE DOUGHBOY DOES IT! 


The word “National” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


co 


a 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta * Chicago * Dallas + 


1944 


Kansas City ° 


New York + Pittsburgh + 


San Francisco 
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NEW 10 DENIER FIBER IN“CROWN "TESTED 
FABRICS FOR BLOUSES AND UNDERWEAR) ~3 


No. 37 of a series _ DESIGNED to be both sheer storability of 2%. It showed a tensile strength (dry) of 20 lbs,; 





















from our files on the and strong; finished to be and it resisted sun fading, gas fading, and perspiration staining, 
CROWN Tested Plan genuinely hand washable— 


no wonder this newcomer 





among rayons is a winner! The converter, Stern & Stern, 





started with a spun rayon that was woven from American Vis- 


cose Corporation’s new 1.0 denier fiber. And that in itself was 





Very soon the garments made from this new “amber light” 
cloth will appear on the market. And they'll be wearing the 
Crown Tested Tag—the tag that identifies quality, predicts sat- 


isfaction, for consumers everywhere. 


a definite advantage. For this viscose staple fiber, just recently 





perfected, opens new opportunities for rayons in the fine goods 
field. 
This converter gave his fabric an added advantage by hav- 


ing it Crown Tested. Dyed and finished by Bellman Brook 








Bleachery Company, it had all the ‘‘amber light’ characteristics. If you work with rayon—why not let the Crown Tested Plana 


It proved to be hand washable at 105°F., with a dimensional re- help you build consumer confidence for your fabrics? 
qe / 7 ° ad t, f, ° 


CONSUMER SATISFACTION 
UNDER THE THREE TAG SYSTEM 


“Crown FJested & ayon Fabric 


A better way to buy rayon fabrics—This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, after they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. These tests predict the fabric will not change visibly in color or 
in texture, nor in size more than 29%, if instructions are followed. Samples of 
every dye lot of fabric have been tested against minimum requirements set and 
maintained by 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


OO. eecinneeEe 


Sean Ne OE carci Glee EE caacenalag e+ « 





Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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20 lbs,; 
staining, 
* light” 
ing the 
icts sat- 
| ical “B&A” R Acids and A i 
General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia 
1 Plan 
shapes success...increases product potentialities. That’s 
why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 
quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” meres al Chemical ae Acids 
. , ; ‘ and Ammonia are produced by th 
high purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. “ cama on par uc : 7 “5 
) sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 
from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conforn. ane ma eo i Pear api’ this 
. . 3 : : ivision with high quali emicals embraces 
c to exacting A.C.S. specifications, Their quality and purity are the result of over 1,000 purity products. 
General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- Oa 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during “B&A" Sulfuric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.84 
almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. “B&A"” Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
' ” ™ Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 
’ p. Gr. 1.18—1. 
| “B&A" Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
on General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia Sp. Gr. 1.42 
aa for your operations. Remember...their dependability has been “proved —_ = Qo "90 Rebutln Gnget, Ae 
a in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! “B&A" Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 





’ 
) 
% a ee ee ey 
, > 
:%, GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore + Boston * Bridgeport ‘ _ P 
(Conn.) * Buffalo + Charlotte (N.C.} * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 2Zuantities: “B&A” Reagent Acids and 
Detrort * Houston * Kansas City * Milwaukee + Minneapolis * New York Ammonia are available in carboys as well as 


Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Providence (R. 1.) * St. Louis * Utica (N.Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles + San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 


in Canada: The Nichols Shemical Co., Ltd. ¢ Montreal * Toronto « Vancouver 


in five-pint or one-pound bottles, which are 
obtainable in case lots or less. 















Stocked at key locations throughout the natios 











New Lower Prices For POLYETHYLENE 
GLYCOLS AND “CARBOWAX” COMPOUNDS 













































These glycols 





Some Commercial Applications 
of Polyethylene Glycols 
and “CARBOWAX” 2ompounds 


« Are chemically stable 


@ Have a broad range of hygroscopicities 
Ceramics 
Color binder and vehicle. mold lubricant. 


@ Are soluble in water modifier for cements and plaster. 


Agriculture 
Binders, carriers, and spreaders for plant hor- 


@ ...and are available in consistencies rr sp ; Mt 
mones, fertilizers, larvicides, and insecticides. 


ranging from liquids to waxy solids 





Leather 


resembling petrolatum or paraffin. Polishes; cleaners; dye penetrant; dressing 


agent. 


Metal 


, ‘ - : Extrusion and drawing lubricants. 
e@ At their new lower prices, “Carbowax” Compounds— 5 
solid polyethylene glycols — and liquid Polyethylene Paper . ” 

: r Coating, softening, and sizing agents; plasti- 


Glycols should be even more popular as lubricants, cizer for zein coatings. 


binders, plasticizers, or thickening agents... applica- 

















Pharmaceuticals 
tions where they are often superior to many natural Carrier and solvent for hormone, sulfa drug, 


oils, gums, and waxes ordinarily used. peroxide, and other ointments. 


Photography 





Chemically, Polyethylene Glycols can be modified by ae . 
. , : : , Film lubricant. 


Polishes 


Lubricant and film-former; spreading agent. 


reacting the hydroxyl groups to form surface-active 


venta and 





compounds useful as detergents, and emulsifying fully combin 


sanie — dinner dr 
agents, or unusual alkyd resins. Pigments and Paints ia 
The “Carbowax” Compounds are solids supplied in Carrier and dispersing agent. Brluced with 
five different molecular weights ranging from 1000 to Rubber . 
Mold lubricants; compounding wax; activator 
—* - » Rented Palentiawin reola , ants, I Gwar; 
several thousand. The liquid Polyethylene Glycols are for mercapto-type accelerators. 
available in four molecular weights from 200 to 600. P ; 
Textiles 
Almost any desired consistency can be obtained by Lubricant: dispersant for dyes; finishing agent: 
blending them. sizing compounds; detergent intermediate. 
—— , . ‘ , Cosmetics 
Write for further information on the physical prop- : , a ee : 
Ingredient of creams, lotions, hair-cressings. 
erties, uses, and new lower prices of the Polyethylene and make-up preparations. 
Glycols and “Carbowax” Compounds. 
’ 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CARBIBE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION | 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
L. 
“Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 

The term “Polyethylene Glycols” refeas to those Polyethylene Glvcols higher than triethylene glycol. 
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says ETA of REN-ETA, 
noted creator of distinguished 
clothes for American women. 





4 . ETA gains her color inspiration from many 
sources. As a result of the Greek Revival Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, her sensational Grecian 
dresses were developed in colors named Revival Pink 
and Grecian Gold. A rare panel of Persian brocade 
suggested the rich-toned Islamic Green and Hispano 
Red shown in her winter collection. Vibrant electric 
colors also appear in dramatic combinations such 

as magenta with chartreuse accents reproduced in 
the photograph.” Women are in the mood to wear 
bright colors,” according to this designer, “and 

it is important that color combinations be selected 


znta and chartreuse, : 
to present a harmoniously balanced effect.” 


fully combined in a long 
: dinner dress by Eta. 
we colors can be faithfully 


Irduced with Calco dyes. 


Looking toward spring and summer, ETA has 
planned a series of "Pebble Colors,” taken from 
the colorings of pebbles gathered on the 
beaches of Cape Cod. Beautiful pastel tints of 
gray, turquoise, green and light terra cotta have 
been dyed under her personal supervision. 


Calco colors are standard in many branches of 
the fashion industry. Why not take advantage 
of this broad, specialized experience by speci- 
fying Calco dyes. Calco’s Technical Service 
Department will gladly assist you in prob- 
lems of color selection and application. 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J., 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charlotte, Providence. 


COLORS BY 
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R the first time in wool dyeing history, the new line 

of Calcomet dyes makes it possible to produce by an 

improved metachrome process the heavy-bodied shades 

formerly associated only with the top or bottom 
chrome methods. 

Navy, dark brown, deep maroon, and a full jet black 
can be secured with Calcomets with the same ease as the 
light to medium shades. Calcomets reduce tippiness and 
fiber selectivity and yield shades of excellent depth and 
richness. Even distribution throughout the wool fibers 
contributes improved light fastness. Level and uniform 
shades can be achieved with blends of various wools. 


The new line of Calcomets includes, at present, 
Calcomet Yellow G, Calcomet Yellow M, Calcomet 
Orange G, Calcomet Red R, Calcomet Brilliant Blue B, 
Calcomet Navy Blue R, Calcomet Green M, Calcomet 
Brown C, Calcomet Brown N, Calcomet Gray B, 
Calcomet Black J. 

Calco Technical Service is available for assistance 


during initial Calcomet dyeings. Your Calco repre- 
sentative will be glad to arrange a demonstration for 
you. CaLco CHEMICAL Division, AMERICAN CYANAMID 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, Providence. 
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PRINTING 


KOVAT — A cold water swelling gum for vat and discharge It has proved itself in commercial use by doing a better 
esent, printing was developed by National's application research in Ap a eotids, tees gum. Pull information 
? a oe is available — : 
icomet close collaboration with the textile industry. 
slue B Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
| Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and 
come 


KOVAT is a definite challenge to all types of cook-up 
other principal cities. 
ay B, 


gums. 


KOVAT saves time. It uses cold water. And it mixes 
in a matter of minutes. Cook-up gums require 3-4 hours. 
National also produces: HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch; 
NALEX for sizing fine combed cotton yarns; LAN- 
AMYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, 
thin boiling corn starches in all standard fluidities; 
NAMID KOVAT saves storage space. Small batches are mixed FIBERJEL “V” for sizing filament viscose yarns; 
fresh as needed. Cook-up gums require storage facilities FIBERJEL “AC” for sizing filament acetate yarns; 
for each new necessarily large batch. FIBERJEL “SR” for sizing rayon yarns and blends 
with acetate or wool. 


eee KOVAT saves labor and equipment. It uses a simple 
repre tank or barrel and a portable mixer. Cook-up gums require 
ion for j a steam-jacketed kettle. 


1icago, 


KOVAT isn’t a brash, untried newcomer. It’s the re- 
sult of painstaking laboratory and application research. 
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STARCHES—-AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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STANDARDIZE YOUR 
PRODUCTION WITH 
STANDARD CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


USE STANTEX 
AND STANDAPOL OILS 
FOR SPINNING, CONING, 
SIZING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Yes, standardize on Standard Chemical Products! 
Our technicians are working day and night to 
furnish you with Processing and Finishing Agents to 
surpass anything previously offered in the textile 
field—new and outstanding products for the manu- 
facture of post-war fibre and fabric. 


You'll want to know about Standard’s research. Check 
the list below for products that are custom-made for 
your mill. And remember—your customers’ memories 
will outlast the war. Get in touch with the future by 
phoning Standard Chemical Products today. 


“Stantex” Coning Oils “Stantex” 629 Static 


Stanteosine Softener — For Inhibitor 


piece goods finishing “Lanafin” Soaps and Oils 
go onl go New ‘vin Pyrotex—For boil-off and 
throwing oils dyeing 
“Lanafin” Size No. 72 “Stantex” 3005 Finish 
(Water Soluble) (Staple Fibres) 


» <€ 
le 
Sus eat? 


STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HIGH Point,N.c. I3th and JEFFERSON STREETS, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY anoover, mass. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. PATERSON, N. J. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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AT CHRISTMAS 1944—our fourth 


wartime Christmas —- limitations on 






time and travel may not permit us to 






extend in person to all our friends the 






expressions of good cheer that are the 






very essence of the Christmas Season. 






But we none the less appreciate the 






kindly understanding of consumers of 






our products PYate | the cheerful coopera= 






tion of fellow producers that has been 






so generously extended all through 






this busy year. 






For the year ahead, we pledge our 






unstinted efforts to continue to serve 






you faithfully and well. 







WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 
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PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 


PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN | \ 
PHARMASOL Red GNBS, and | 
PHARMASOL Red RN | 


are the outstanding members of the | of Good Fastacss |i Of 


group of azoic colors producing full and Pr 


bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent INDIGOSOL Pink IR EXT, and A: 
fastness at a low cost. | INDIGOSOL Brilliant Pink I3B 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- | | are two products in this soluble vat 


a 


tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 
plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 
they do not decompose they overcome 





color group which are unexcelled for 
the production of pink shades of good 
fastness. They are unequalled, in the 
fast color group, for ease of applica- 


the problem of troublesome dissolving tion, clearness of tone and the solidity 


of color in any depth. They can be | & 
printed, padded, or dyed on any textile | i 








ieee sielaidiiiiiheiahias fibre. 
All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol- V 
uble, easily developed and economical 
to use. 
d 
— - —_ Al 
PA 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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-. AQUA-SEC 


.. MODERN WATER REPELLENTS 





mau ESSE AQ 


AQUA-SEC CORPORATION - 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 N 
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SATURDAY AF'TERNOON SESSION 


DISCUSSION 
Souther: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Carr, for this very fine presenta- 
tion and demonstration. 

Everyone seems to be sold. Thank you, 
Mr. Carr. 

As there is no discussion we will now 
proceed to the third paper on the sched- 
uled program ty Dr. J. Edward Lynn, 
who is head of the Textile Research and 
Development Laboratory of the American 


Chairman 


R. HOBART SOUTHER 


Presiding 


Cyanamid Company at Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Dr. Lynn has had several years 
of experience in the field of finishing 
agents, synthetic resins, wetting agents on 
all types of fabrics, and different types of 
resins, but in particular he is well quali- 
fied to present this paper on the applica- 
tion of melamine and other resins for the 
shrinkage and felting control of wool. 
Dr. Lynn! 

. .. Dr. Lynn presented his paper... . 


SHRINKAGE AND FELTING CONTROL 
OF WOOL WITH LANASET (1)* 


J. EDWARD LYNN, Sc.D. 


N all research on removing the launder- 

ing shrinkage from woolen goods, the 
ultimate goal is to have a shrinkage of less 
than 1 per cent warp and 1 per cent fill- 
ing after 15 to 20 launderings. A fabric 
having these values can correctly be called 
“shrinkprcofed.” No known treatment 
has fulfilled such hopes. At present the 
treatments most closely approaching the 
ideal can be referred to only as “shrink- 
age control” methods. A good shrinkage 
control process can eliminate practically 
all the felting shrinkage of wool, but at 
best is able only to alleviate the sponging 
shrinkage caused by stretching during the 
various processing stages. 

It is becoming increasingly important 
to control the shrinkage and felting of 
wool because the tendency of the textile 
industry is towards greater stabilization 
of fabrics, e. g. the widespread sanforizing 
of cotton fabrics. 

Dry cleaning techniques have been de- 
veloped so that wool-containing garments 
could he freshened with a minimum of, or 
no shrinkage. However, organic solvents 
do not remove perspiration salts or water- 
soluble stains. Today dry cleaning is aug- 
mented by occasional light launderings, 
or the dry cleaning solvent contains small 
amounts of water emulsified by dry clean- 
ers’ soaps. These two modifications readily 


* Presented at Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 14, 1944. 
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remove perspiration salts and water-solu- 
ble stains, but tend to cause shrinkage 
and felting of wool-containing fabrics. 

The first methods for wool shrinkage 
control were mainly chemical in nature. 
Excellent results have been reported from 
England and Australia from the use of 
various types of chlorine and bromine- 
containing compounds, as well as formal- 
dehyde, alcoholic potash, and certain 
enzymes such as fecin and papain. Since 
the chemical methods generally depend 
upon wool degradation for their effect, 
rigid controls must be maintained to pre- 
vent excessive damage to the wool. So 
far, trials of these methods have not been 
sufficiently successful in America to war- 
rant their extensive use. 

Several years ago research was started 
at the Stamford Laboratories of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company to find a resin 
that would impart good shrinkage control 
to wool. In the course of this work one 
resinous material was found which gave 
outstanding results in controlling wool 
shrinkage. This resin is a condensate based 
on melamine, and is usually a methylol 
melamine or an alkylated methylol mel- 
amine. This research has culminated in 
a patented shrinkage control process [1] 
with many successful mill trials and with 
a successful Army procurement of 750,000 
yards of 2114 oz. all-wool interlining 
cloth. 


(Concluded from December 4th issue) 





Dr. Lynn received his undergrad- 
uate and graduate training at M.L.T., 
leaving with an Sc.D. in Chemical 
Engineering, specializing in colloid 
chemistry. He did some resin work 
at Hercules Powder Co. Experiment 
Station and taught colloids at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, before becoming 
associated with the Stamford Labo- 
ratories of the American Cyanamid 
Company. He has been in charge of 
the Textile Chemicals Group of the 
Technical Service & Development 
Division, where work on finishing 
textiles and on wetting agents is 
carried out, since February, 1943. 





The data so far accumulated indicate 
that the resin condensate should te prac- 
tically unpolymerized, that is, it should be 
a monomer and strictly speaking not a 
resin but a material capable of forming a 
resin under appropriate conditions. How- 
ever, since both the monomer and the 
finished products are commonly called 
resins, such nomenclature will be used 
herein. 


Neither urea - formaldehyde, phenol- 
formaldehyde nor any available thermo- 
plastic resin (acrylate, vinyls, styrenes, etc.) 
gave any promise of adequately control- 
ling the shrinkage of wool (Table 1). 
However, Speakman in British Patent No. 
559,787 claims excellent shrinkage con- 
trol by a several hours’ refluxing of wool 
in monomeric resin-forming thermoplasts 
until a weight pickup of 13 per cent to 
200 per cent, usually above 40 per cent, is 
obtained. Such a procedure would be 
time-consuming and costly. 


The fact that melamine resins seem to 
be unique in imparting effective wool 
shrinkage control under normal mill op- 
erating conditions may be due to several 
reasons. The exact reasons are not clearly 
established at the moment. 

Although the equipment needed for the 
resin application is simple and readily 
available in most cotton and rayon finish- 
ing plants, very few, if any of the wool 
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ee ea 
TABLE I 
Shrinkage of Resin-Treated Wool* 


Tensile Strength 


Resin Per Cent Shrinkage I’ x1" x3" 

Degree of Solids Number of Launderings grab (lb.) 
Type Polymerization Used i 2 3 1 5 I hr. Warp Fill 
Urea Monomer ....... 10 7.7 10.7 12.8 15.4 18.8 31.1 
Urea Monomer ....... 15  & | 9.5 12.0 15.0 18.9 32.9 
Urea Monomer ..... 20 6.6 9.7 12.8 15.4 17.0 30.4 eae o8 
Melamine Monomer 10 1.8 2.4 3.0 3.6 2.7 4.6 40.8 23.3 
Untreated No. I1f.... 9.7 12.0 16.0 19.4 23.9 37.0 39.5 23.5 
Urea Polymer ..... 10 7.8 12.0 18.3 21.6 24.7 34.7 47.3 35.3 
Urea Polymer ..... : 20 7.0 12.1 16.5 19.5 21.9 31.1 47.3 32.8 
Urea Polymer ...... . = 7.0 11.5 15.3 18.1 20.0 28.3 41.3 33.3 
Melamine Monomer 4 5.3 6.3 9.7 12.4 14.2 25.1 48.7 33.8 
Melamine Monomer 8 2.5 2.8 3.6 3.1 4.3 5.1 45.8 31.3 
Melamine Monomer . 2.8 2.3 3.9 4.4 4.6 5.2 46.8 36.0 
Melamine Monomer 12 2.2 2.4 3.2 2.9 3.6 3.7 41.2 30.5 
Untreated ‘No. _ eee 13.0 24.0 32.0 38.0 43.0 50.0 45.0 33.0 
Vinyl Polymer paaee 10 11.4 18.8 26.3 31.3 : ion 47.2 35.5 
Acrylate _Polymer eae 10 9.3 11.6 14.9 15.4 16.8 28.2 47.7 28.8 


#8 oz. women’s wear flannel laundered 5 times according to Fed. Spec. CCC-T-191A, plus an addi- 


tional hour at 100° F. 
+ Untreated wool No. 
wool No. 2. 





finishers are adequately equipped. As 
shown in Fig. 1, the arrangement of equip- 
ment for optimum results is an in-line set- 
up of a pad mangle followed by a pin 
tenter leading into a drying chamber and 
thence to a cure box. The final operation 
isa washing (Dolly or log) to remove sur- 
face resin, excess accelerator, and any un- 
cured resin or formaldehyde, and to de- 
velop a mellow hand. 


The in-line setup is optimum, but many 
variations have been tried fairly success- 
fully in different mill trials. The varia- 
tions most frequently encountered include: 
(a) pad and batch before drying, a heavy 
squeeze with a low pickup must be used 
t0 prevent resin migration; (b) impreg- 
nate and whiz or centrifuge; (c) pad, dry 
and batch before curing. While these vari- 
ations have given satisfactory results, they 
should be considered as expedients to be 
used only until the tandem setup giving 
optimum results can be made available. 

The pad mangle preferably should have 
three bowls so that two dips and nips may 
be used. The mangle squeeze should be 
uniform and heavy enough to leave only 
60 per cent to 80 per cent liquor on the 
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SATISFACTORY ARRANGEMENT OF MILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR LANASET APPLICATION 


Fig. 1. 
A pplication. 
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Satisfactory Arrangement of Mill Equipment for Lanaset 


1 was the roll used in the first 4 samples, the others were applied to untreated 





goods. Drying may be carried out at 
about 230° F. in a well ventilated oven to 
insure rapid removal of the moisture. The 
data now available indicate that the resin 
should be cured in a separate drier or in 
a separate section of the drier at a tem- 
perature of 290° to 310° F. However, mill 
trials in which the goods were both dried 
and cured at 290°-310° F. have given good 
shrinkage control. The length of time 
needed for drying and for curing will de- 
pend on many factors including cloth 
weight and construction, amount of wet 
pickup through padder, and efficiency of 
heat transfer. 


Many wool processors have been hesi- 
tant about the use of the 290°-310° F. cur- 
ing temperature because of a_ possible 
deleterious effect upon the wool. Two in- 
dications of wool damage are a loss in 
tensile strength and a change in dyeing 
rate. Data obtained from laboratory and 
mill tests have indicated that even after 
heating for one hour at 300° F. pieces of 
untreated woolen goods do not show a 
tensile strength loss (Table II). In fact in 
one mill run a resin-treated all-wool fab- 
ric was dried normally and then cured for 
a very short time (less than 45 seconds) 
at 400° F. without noticeable damage to 
the black-dyed wool. 


Heating undyed wool for 140 minutes 
at 277° F. (136° C.) or 302° F. (150° C.) 
did not change the dyeing rate beyond the 
limits of experimental error (Figure 2) [3]. 


Two changes have been 6bserved when 
untreated and melamine treated white 
wools were heated at 300° F. The first 
change was a yellowing, the second a 
slight harshening. The yellowing was 
readily removed in the mill by a mild 
peroxide bleach; and the wool can be 
brought to the desired mellowness by the 
use of softeners. 


When the melamine resins were applied 
to all wool or part wool fabrics in the 
laboratory using a non-continuous or batch 
adaptation of the optimum equipment set- 
up, many excellent shrinkage control re- 
sults were obtained. Similar excellent 
shrinkage control results were obtained in 





TABLE II 
Effect of Temperature on the Tensile Strength of Wool Piece Goods 


Heated 

Treatment Time Temp. 
( min.) cf? 52 
Wet out in water 5 290 
Wet out in water. 15 290 
Wet out in water........ 30 290 
Wet out in water........ 45 290 
Wet out in water........ 60 290 
3 ea ae 60 290 
Wet out in water..... 4 350 

a. eer No heat 


Cloth A—8.5 oz. plain weave suiting, no nap. 
Cloth B—8 oz. women’s wear flannel. 


CURE BOX 
290°- S10°F. 









TO DOLLY 
WASHER 


Tensile Strength ad ow (1b.) 





Cloth A Cloth B 

Warp Fill Werp Fill 
54.9 60.3 46.3 30.3 
55.0 60.8 eee 
53.9 61.5 46.5 30.0 
2 as et 47.8 31.8 
55.3 59.0 eee eee 
55.8 62.8 sée eee 
nee pace 45.3 34.8 
55.6 60.9 


45.8 











Fig. 2. Effect of Heat on Dyeing Rate of Untreated Wool. 


(Dyed with 3% Calcomine Fast Red 8B at 95°C in an 80:1 Bath 


buffered at pH 4.2). 
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TABLE III 
Correlation of Laboratory and Mill Application Data 


Per Cent Shrinkage 





Where Number of Launderings 
Treated I 2 3 

Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill 

a errr ree 3.0 0.8 3.3 0.8 3.4 2.0 
Laboratory ....... 1.9 2.0 2.3 2.2 3.0 3.3 
ee ee 3.3 : Fe 1.6 2.8 2.0 3.4 
Laboratory ....... 1.4 0.6 3.2 2.8 3.0 2.9 
EE edi ether 6a ts 1.8 0.8 2.4 3.5 2.2 2.4 
Laboratory ....... 1.5 ae 1.5 : 2.8 ee 

TABLE IV 
Tensile Strength 
Sample** Per Cent Shrinkage* 3” 21" 23” 
No. Treatment Number of Launderings Given grab (lb.) 

I 2 3 4 5 tl hr. Warp Fill 

1 Resin Treated 1.5 2.0 2.5 2.4 3.1 3.5 58.5 62.0 
DPE seceess 6.8 10.0 12.9 15.8 18.3 24.1 57.0 63.3 

2 Resin Treated 2.2 3.1 3.4 3.6 3.7 4.7 42.8 34.8 

2 Untreated ....... 10.7 15.5 19.5 23.3 27.0 34.9 40.7 28.8 

3 Resin treated 3.0 4.8 6.3 7.9 8.9 16.6 50.0 33.0 

3 Untreated ....... 17.7 28.0 32.7 37.1 40.5 43.9 56.7 35.5 

4 Resin Treated 3.3 4.3 6.5 7.1 9.2 17.5 49.0 28.5 
4 Untreated ....... 16.1 23.8 33.3 40.5 43.4 $1.3 45.8 29.3 


* First 5 launderings follow Fed. Spec. CCC-T-191A; “plus 1 hour’ 


~ 


hour at 100° F 


**Same numbered samples as shown in figure 4. 


is an additional laundering for 





many mill runs using, of necessity, varia- 
tions from the optimum in-line set-up. 
Before proceeding further it might be 
worthwhile examining the correlation be- 
tween laboratory and mill applications. 
Because tests were not always run on the 
same pieces of cloth there is not an over- 
whelming stock of data. There is more 
data available than that shown in Table 
III, but the data contained therein is suffi- 


cient to show that there is a remarkably 
good check between laboratory and mill 
results. 

There have been other times when ex- 
cellent results in the laboratory were fol- 
lowed by unsatisfactory mill runs. When 
the factor of lack of proper equipment 
was eliminated, the amount and type of 
oil present in the goods was found to be 
of great importance. When the pieces 
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CONTROL WITH LANASET | 
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SAMPLES TREATED WITH 10% LANASET 


Fig. 3. 
Lanaset. 
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treated in the laboratory differed in finaj 
shrinkage control from those run in the 
mill, the oil content could have been the 
only major difference. This was found by 
analysis to be true in many cases. The im. 
portance of the effect of oil type on shrink. 
age control is shown by Figure 3. The per 
cent oil applied to the samples shown in 
Fig. 3 was as nearly the same in each case 
as ordinary techniques would allow. In 
order to insure the maximum opportunity 
for good results from Lanaset (1) applica- 
tion, the oil content of the untreated fab- 
ric should be as low as possible, prefer- 
ably below 0.5 per cent. 


That equipment and oil content are not 
the only factors involved is readily seen 
from the data in Table IV and Figure 
4 [3]. The fabrics were all 8 oz. woolens 
from different mills ready for dyeing or 
finishing. Microscopical examination did 
not reveal any marked differences between 
the fabrics. The differences in dyeing 
rates (Figure 4) and in shrinkage control 
obtained (Table IV) indicate variations 
the nature of which will have to be deter- 
mined. Since the differences may stem 
from many factors including: source and 
type of wool, scouring and carbonizing 
procedures, oil type and content, twist and 
grade of yarn, and fabric construction 
(both knit and woven), the task of un- 
raveling the causes is quite complex. Any 
help in tracking these factors that the 
mills will offer, will be greatly appreci- 
ated. Knowledge of the past history of 
submitted samples, especially with regard 
to the factors mentioned above, would be 
extremely helpful. We hope that those 
interested in the process will furnish as 
much of the desired information as 
possible. 


When a melamine base resin is correct- 
ly applied to wool and given a good cure, 
the wool does not have any of its desir- 


(Left) Effect of Oil Type on Shrinkage Control with 


Fig. 4. (Below) Dyeing Rate of .Several 8 oz. Woolen Fabrics. 
Goods were from different mills; all were standard fabrics ready 
for dyeing. Sample numbers (1-4) are the same as in Table IV. 
(Dyed with 3% Calcomine Fast Red 8B at 95°C in an 80:1 bath 


buffered at pH 4.2). 


+ Semple 
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in Figures 5 and 5A. in order to illustrate 
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this fa-ric the following shrinkages and 


Fig. 5. Appearance of 1014 oz. Tropical Worsted after 10 Fed. 

Spec. CCC-T-191A Wool Launderings. The untreated is badly 

felted. See Table V for shrinkage. Top—Untreated Fabric; 
Bottom—Lanaset Treated Fabric. Mag. 10X. 


Fig. SA. Same as Fig. 5 but Higher Magnification. Mag. 56X. 
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Initial Laundered Laundered 
Resin Treated Untreated 
OO ree oF 5.6% 43.5% 
UD CORON) occ coco ccavecs 0.020 0.022 0.062 
TABLE V 


Effect of Continued Laundering on Shrinkage Control 
Per Cent Shrinkage* 


80-20 W ool-Cotton Shirting 


10% oz. Tropical Worsted** 
Vo. of Melamine VUelamine 
Launderings Treated Untreated Treated Untreated 
Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill 
1 2.0 0.3 2.5 0.5 2.5 1.0 4.0 1.5 
2 2.8 0.5 3.1 1.0 3.3 1.5 5.5 2.5 
3 2.8 0.5 4.3 1.7 3.5 2.0 6.5 3.5 
4 3.7 0.8 5.3 2.2 . 
5 3.9 0.5 6.3 3.2 4.5 2.5 8.5 5.8 
6 4.0 0.9 6.6 4.0 
7 4.6 1.1 8.7 5.5 
8 5.1 1.4 9.0 6.1 
9 4.9 1.2 9.8 7.2 . 
10 5.0 0.9 10.0 8.4 5.5 2.5 13.0 10.5 





* Data obtained from mill tests of m:ll run materials. Launderings were 10 min. Fed. Spec. CCC-T- 


191A type. 
** This cloth after 10 launderings shown in Figure 5 (3). 


a 


Attempts to apply melamine resins to 
wool in the form of raw stock, tops, and 
slubbing have indicated that more study 
and knowledge are needed before the 
resin can be applied to wool in all of its 
forms with full assurance of successful 


commercial results. The effect of the dras- 
tic mechanical handling of the wool dur- 
ing the processes of spinning and weaving 
or knitting on the resin and on the resin- 
fiber bonds seems to be important. An- 
alytical tests show that the resin is still 


present after mechanical handling by 
probably not in the correct position of 
form to give shrinkage control. 

The relative shrinkages of untreated 
and melamine resin treated skeins are 
shown in Figures 6-9 [3]. Figure 6 mere. 
ly shows the contrast between the resin 
treated and untreated skeins after being 
washed by a modification of the technique 
of Le Compte and Creely [2]. Relaxation 
shrinkage was eliminated by equalizing 
the strand length under a 5 gram load 
after soaking 270 cm. of wool for 20 min. 
utes in 75 ml. of 0.1 per cent neutral soap. 
The equi-length skeins were washed by 
immersing in individual 4 oz. bottles con- 
taining 75 ml. of 0.1 per cent soap and 
shaking for a total of 40 minutes at a 
spsed of 324 double shakes per minute. 
Figure 7 shows the ease with which ad- 
jacent strands of the laundered melamine 
treated skeins can be separated and Figure 
8, the intertwining of similarly laundered 
and separated untreated strands. In Figure 
9, the differences in shrinkage are shown. 











Fig. 7. Lanaset Treated Wool. This shows the separation of 
adjacent strands of wool from skeins shown in Fig. 6. Note 
lack of felting. 


Fig. 6. Shrinkage Control of Skeins with Lanaset. 
Left—Lanaset Treated; Right—Untreated. 
Details of laundering in text. 


Warp threads 
were removed from treated and untreated fabrics and immersed 


Fig. 10. Stabilization of Fabric with Lanaset. 





for 30 minutes in quiescent water at 80°F. The untreated lost 

its shape, while the treated shows the former position of the 

filling threads. Both threads were equally soft and pliable. Top— 
Lanaset Treated; Bottom—Untreated. 


Fig. 8. Untreated Wool. 


This shows the separation of adjacent 
strands of wool from skeins shown in Fig. 6. Heavy felting is 
apparent. 
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DISCUSSION 


ing but There are many advantages associated 
sition of with the application of melamine resins to MR. YOUNG: How can melamine resin 
wool. As discussed above, the shrinkage be removed from wool? 

intreated and felting control obtained are important DR. LYNN: It is much easier to answer 
eins are from many angles. Sponging shrinkage is ow I can remove wool from melamine 
6 mete. usually materially decreased and mill trials resin. I do not know of a method which 
he resin have shown that fabrics usually woven 61” will not destroy the wool. There is no 
er being to obtain a 56” finished width need only method available for the quantitative 
echnique be woven 58” to 59” when resin treated. determination of melamine resin on wool. 
-laxation These factors should mean marked sav- MR. CHRISTISON: Dr. Lynn, I think 
jualizing ings. The ability of Lanaset to stabilize you might say a little something about the 
am load woolens is shown in Figure 10 [3]. Both tendency of getting a more permanent 
20 min- the treated and untreated threads were finish on the cloth and the tendency to 
ral soap. taken from a piece of — goods and resist water, not exactly waterproofing but 
ished by then immersed for 30 minutes in quiescent moisture resistance, or fog resistance. I 
ttles con- water at 80° F. The untreated thread lost think those two factors may be quite im- 
oap and its shape entirely but the resin treated portant in the fabrics that are resin 
tes at a shows where the filling thread originally  ,reated, 

minute. passed through. There is one other thing along the line 
hich ad- An unexpected property of the mel- of the alleged damage by the drier, and 
nelamine amine resin was its ability to eliminate that is that a wool when reacted with lead 
d Figure the bleeding of many dyestuffs. This is of acetate is a fairly sensitive indication of 
iundered especial importance in plaids with white wool damage, and that also shows prac- 
n Figure or pastel blocks. The Calco Chemical tically negative results as regards the wool 
2 shown. Division is determining which dyes are that has been treated. That is in addition 


aration of 
6. Note 


p threads 


made wash fast by the resin and which 
are unaffected. 


The first task of resins in the Textile 
Industry was to improve the cheaper qual- 
ities into simulations of the more expen- 
sive items. Resins were fairly effective in 
this role of quality enhancement. How- 
ever, the ideal use of resins should be to 
eliminate undesirable characteristics from 
the quality goods and to make the best 
even better. Improving the test should 
be of paramount interest to wool proc- 
essors. There is no doubt but that wool 
and wool containing fabrics have usually 
satisfied the consumer’s desires. They will 
continue to do so as complete advantage 
is taken of the new advances in resin 
knowledge. 


The author is indebted to Miss M. C. 
Guldemond for the shrinkage tests, to 
E. P. Johnstone, Jr., for the data on the 
effect of oil, and to Dr. G. L. Royer of 
the Calco Chemical Division for Figs. 2 
and 4-10. 
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Fig. 9. Yarn Shrinkage Control. Yarns 
shown, from left to right, are as follows: 


to your tests. 

There is one other thought and that is 
this: It would be interesting to know if 
there is any resin treatment that is advan- 
tageous where formaldehyde is not in- 
volved, because we have known for some 
time that formaldehyde does tend to re- 
duce the shrinkage of wool and make the 
wool a little tougher than it otherwise 
would be. I think there is some possibility 
that you may get some benefit from the 
formaldehyde while you are getting some 
benefit from the resin as a finish, and as a 
water repellant, and so forth. 


DR. LYNN: To answer some of your 
questions, Mr. Christison: One thing that 
we know is that when the resin is applied 
the moisture regain is practically the same 
as the untreated wool. That is moisture 
vapor regain. But wet water, the water 
itself, will not wet the wool as readily 
when it is treated with Lanaset as it will 
when it is untreated. That is what Mr. 
Christison meant. 

MR. CHRISTISON: That is quite pro- 
nounced. 

DR. LYNN: Of course, in the case of 
the formaldehyde, those few thermoplastics 
that were mentioned do not contain for- 
maldehyde. There have been possibilities 
that poly-isobutylene will work. I believe 
there is a patent issued to the United 
States Rubber Company, Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, using normal latex as a 
shrinkage control medium. I believe that 
patent is about four or five years old, and 
it does not contain formaldehyde. 


first, untreated, unwashed; second, un- Chairman Souther: Thank you Dr. 
immersed treated, washed; third, Lanaset treated, Lynn. 
— pd a aa ‘“ ° os The next speaker on the program is one 
n of the washed, ashe y aptation o . : 
le. Top— method of Creely and LeCompte [2]. whom we in the South have come to ad 
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See text for details). 


mire greatly, and consider as the dean 
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of all Southern textile chemists. However, 
his reputation is not confined to any sec- 
tional borders. He is well known every- 
where for his keen interest in research, 
and we are all indebted to him for the 
inspiration he has given us by the high 
me particu- 
lar pleasure to introduce my good friend 
and neighbor, Mr. H. M. Chase, Director 


quality of his work. It gives 


THE TREATMENT OF COTTON ROVING 
AND YARNS WITH BONDING AGENTS* 


DISCUSSION 
Chairman Souther: In my opinion, this 
subject of increasing the tensile strength 
of cotton is one of the most important, 
if not the No. 1 problem of the cotton 
textile industry, and we certainly thank 
you, Mr. Chase, for bringing us this re- 
port of your work which has created such 
widespread interest. 

Mr. Barker: What allowances are made 
for increased weight in bonding of the 
roving? 

Mr. Chase: 
very little. 


Mr. Barker, it amounts to 
Of course, it can be varied 
according to the use you are going to 
put the yarn to all the way from 2 per 
cent to 10 per cent, but if you have any- 
thing like 10 to 15 per cent, you get a 
pretty stiff yarn. You can 
stiffness with 


increase the 
solvents. You can make 
your yarn as hard as wire, if you want 
it that way, or you can have a softer yarn 
which will nevertheless not stretch more 
than | In the case of a belt, 
where stretching would be injurious, you 
want a yarn which will not stretch. To 
my mind, the process has almost unlimited 
possibilities, many of which have not yet 
been worked out. I want to put it up to 
the textile chemist as a challenge to utilize 
that 60 per cent of strength that has been 
lying dormant for 150 years. We have 
never used it and it is right there, and 
with chemical treatment we can get 50 
per cent of it back, and maybe more. 

In this particular case, Mr. Barker, this 
roving which is 1.5 hank is equivalent to 
8 strands of 12’s yarn, but due to the 
contraction of the 12/4/2 ply, when it is 
twisted, the latter is actually equivalent 
‘to 1.2 hank. To make a perfectly fair 
the roving should be 1.2 
hank, that is it should contain the same 
weight of cotton in which case it would 
probably break at somewhere around 26 
or 27 pounds. 

Mr. Barker: 
resin added to the actual cotton fiber that 
is in the roving is no greater than the con- 


per cent. 


comparison, 


In other words, then, the 


traction which results in twisting ply 
yarns. 
Mr. Chase: I would say so. 


Mr. Barker: Thank you. 
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of Research, Riverside and Dan River 


Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., who will 
speak to us on the subject of “The Treat- 
ment of Cotton Roving and Yarns with 
Bonding Agents.” Mr. Chase! (Applause) 

. Mr. Chase presented his prepared 
paper, which was published in the No- 
vember 6th issue... . 

The discussion follows. .. . 


Mr. Chase (Dixon, Morechild & Com- 
pany): You stated that you put the fibers 
or yarn in a plastic state by applying 
resin and then stretching. Isn’t that the 
aligning of the fibers close together, and 
does it need that much stress? 

Mr. Chase: Both, I think. When you 
pull on a yarn, as I pointed out—those 
fibers which are properly positioned will 
break first unless they slip. Of course, 
there are a lot of theoretical things about 
this yarn business that I don’t know and 
that are very interesting. For instance, 
take the twist in a yarn. I described it 
as being a bundle of fibers arranged in a 
round section. When you give a twist 
to them, the inside fiber has no twist at 
all. On the other hand, when yarn comes 
cut from the front rollers of a spinning 
frame, or a roving frame, it comes out in 
a ribbon. 
twist it, you will find that it has an alto- 
gether different twist from that obtained 
when you twist a round bundle of fibers. 
So that twist is a complicated problem. 


If you will take a ribbon and 


But nevertheless, when you put a strain 
on yarn, if your fibers are free to slip— 
I don’t mean just pull apart, but I mean 
reasonably free to slide over each other, 
they will do so until the load on each one 
is approximately the same. 

Perhaps I should go back and say that 
the very first thing done to yarn to in- 
crease its strength was to stretch it dry. 
Someone found that by stretching the dry 
yarn he could improve the strength ma- 
terially, but it didn’t stay there. The min- 
ute it was wet it lost that strength. That 
was really the first step. 

But if you will render the fibers plastic, 
by putting on a synthetic resin which is 
usually in liquid form such as an emul- 
sion, or solution, the fibers will slip on 
each other without undue strain. By the 
time those fibers get lined up just before 
the breaking point, the resin is set and 
holds them in that position. 

Mr. Chase: 
alignment. 

Mr. Chase: You have the best possible 
position of those fibers. If you try to do 
that to a tightly twisted yarn, you will 
surely cut the fibers across each other. 


Then you have maximum 


Consequently, it seems to me to be a very 
considerable advantage, certainly for cer. 
tain purposes, to take this roving which 
has not very much twist in it, and which 
is soft, and in which the fibers are free to 
move, and by stretching compacting the 
I should have 
mentioned that the gauge of this roving 
is actually less than the diameter of the 
12/4/2 ply to which it is equivalent. | 
is pulled down and compacted. If you 
would like to examine it after the meet. 


fibers to a small diameter. 


ing, here is a little sample of it on just 
the plain roving which I think might in- 
terest some of you. 

Mr. Young: What type of resin have 
you used, Dr. Chase? 

Mr. Chase: Well, that is a good que:- 
We have used different types. One 
of the most useful for certain purposes is 
an ester gum, combined possibly with a 
little alkyd resin. That is a thermoplastic 
resin. If you want it so that it will stand 
heat, you would have to use more in the 
line of a thermosetting resin. Just the 
natural waxes of the cotton themselves 
form a good resin. This heat resistant 
cord which is made by a prominent man 
ufacturer, prior to this bonding idea was 
done, as I said, by thoroughly wetting the 
yarn. It had been done before by both 
Sessions and Brownell, but Graybill, New 
ton and Gwaltney, in their patent, we, 
the yarn and let it age. They left it over- 
night. It softened it up, made it plastic, 
and the natural waxes and alcohols on the 
yarn became more or less soft, and then 
when they stretched it and heated it, they 
had a very fine result. 
beaten except by this bonding which adds 
still more strength. You have all the 
resins in the world to try. We have onl) 
tried a very small fraction of them so far. 

Mr. Milbate: 
treated roving, does the draft even in the 
spinning? 

Mr. Chase: In drafting it during the 
process, you mean? 

Mr. Milbate: 

Mr. Chase: Yes, it does. It 
stretch very evenly; if it is treated with 
a resin it gives the fibers a mobility. We 
put a little twist into the roving just be- 
fore stretching—not quite the roving you 


tion. 


It has never been 


In drafting your resin- 


Yes, sir. 


seems tO 


would expect to see on a roving frame. 
because, of course, that would simply fall 
apart. We put a little extra twist into 
that roving, enough to hold it. 


Chairman Souther: Are there any fur- 


ther questions? 
GC. Ww. 
as to your elongation on the 1.5 roving. 


Bendigo: I wasn’t quite sure 
I wonder if you would mind restating 
that. On the last chart, I interpreted it 
as 2 per cent. Is that correct? There 
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were other lines above and I didn’t know 
whether they represented subsequent treat- 
ments, or whether that was the normal 
elongation. 

Mr. Chase: The roving was stretched, 
if I remember rightly, to an elongation 
of 2 per cent at the breaking point. Would 
it be too much trouble to show that last 
ide again? 

Mr. Bendigo: 1 wasn’t sure whether the 
other two lines gave additional informa- 
tion on that or not. 

Mr. Chase: (Slide) you see, this has only 
about 1.5 per cent at the breaking point. 
Of course, here is where it broke, and 
down here at the 10-point line, it has a 
half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Bendigo: The other lines on the 
chart are always 1.5 hank roving, or are 
those— 

Mr. Chase: No, only the first one. I 
put them on here in series to sort of 
demonstrate the difference. This is the 
untreated roving; you see it has very little 
strength. Here is something better, that 
is the untreated 12/4/2 ply tire cord. It 
has a very great elongation, however. It 
has 1214 per cent elongation at 10 pounds, 
which is really too much for a tire. If a 
tire is made up, of course, having elonga- 
tion of 12 per cent, it will grow in use. 
Tire manufacturers today differ on what 
they want for elongation. They probably 
do want more than this, which is the rea- 
son why, in the preceding chart, I showed 
that it could be taken back to where it 
had elongation, although it would lose 
some of its strength. We couldn’t keep 
the entire strength of the bonded yarn 
and get the stretch in it. It had to lose 
10 or 15 per cent, but it was still better 
than anything so far. 


This is the yarn stretched and treated, 
that is, the 12/4/2 ply stretched and 
treated, and it has an elongation at 10 
pounds of 2 per cent. This is the stretched 
roving just to show the comparison be- 
tween an unspun yarn made from roving 
and one which has gone through all the 
spinning and twisting processes, which 
we think is quite revolutionary. 

Mr. Bendigo: I think it is a very, very 
interesting subject. 

Christian Conradi: Mr. Chase, would 
you care to comment on how a resin- 
bonded roving compares in its resistance 
to chafing to a plied yarn that has been 
treated similarly? 


Mr. Chase: That is a problem which 
has not been entirely worked out. It de- 
pends on the type of resin you put on it, 
and possibly for certain purposes you 
might find that the bonded roving was 
still inferior to the multi-ply yarn. That 
is a question which I couldn’t possibly 
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answer, but this research is young, and, as 
I say, it is a challenge to everybody con- 
nected with it. We propose to find out 
how to make it just as good from the 
roving as it would be from the multi- 
plied yarn. Each individual specification 
is different. For a belt, for instance, you 
want absolutely no stretch. You don’t want 
a “V” belt to stretch. You want that 
tight, and-you want it to stay tight. For 
some other things, as, for example, where 
you have to braid the yarns, you must 
put a little elongation into it. In other 
words, you tailor-make it to suit the job. 

Chairman Souther: Dr. Chase, this 
whole subject of increasing the strength 
of textiles and the strength of fibers is 
so extremely interesting, I would like 
to ask Dr. Bonnet if he will favor us 
with the explanation he gave me coming 
down on the train the other day, as to 
why rayon is weaker wet and cotton is 
stronger wet. It was extremely interesting 
to me, and I feel that perhaps others will 
be interested in his explanation of this 
anomaly. 

Dr. Frederic Bonnet: I hope you won't 
feel I am here under any false pretenses, 
as I think Mr. Souther has explained why 
I am here. In the first place, I was com- 
ing to this meeting to hear these very 
interesting papers in regard to cotton, 
particularly Mr. Chase’s paper about 
which I had heard something in the offing, 
as you might say. I was interested in that. 

I met Mr. Souther on the train, and he 
was talking about cotton as usual. I said, 
“You know, you cotton people should 
have been the ones to develop rayon. The 
shoe is on the wrong foot. We shouldn’t 
be competitors of yours. We should be 
a subsidiary of the cotton industry.” 


He said, “How come?” 


For example, I think you have been 
lacking in the matter of research such as 
Mr. Chase has outlined here, which is 
extremely interesting to me, and I think 
it offers great hope for the future of the 
cotton industry of the South. 

One thing I mentioned was this: I said, 
“Mr. Souther, why does cotton fiber 
shrink when it gets wet?” And he said 
“Well, tell me.” 


I said, “There are several theories and, 
let us for a moment talk theoretical stuff. 
I am putting in a bid now to show how 
very important some things are that seem 
terribly unimportant at othertimes and 
merely idle curiosity.” 


Mr. Chase has shown you a fiber of 
cotton with its fibrils in the twisted form. 
One of the things that some of this curi- 
osity research has found is that these 
fibrils are wholly unaffected by water. 
They do not swell, they do not get wet 
but surrounding those fibrils there is an- 














other type of cellulosic product which 
does and swells very much. 

When a cotton fiber is wet only the 
gelatinous material in between the fibrils 
swells and as that enlarges the fiber must 
contract. So much for shrinkage. It gets 
stronger when it is wet because those 
fibrils straighten out so that when tension 
is applied you are breaking a bundle of 
fibrils and not breaking them individu- 
ally. When they are dry they are in an 
unoriented condition, you might say. So 
that when you get them wet and allow 
the cementing material to become plastic 
the fibrils become more parallel and you 
then have the strength of a ktundle of 
fibrils pulling together. 

“Well,” he said, “that is very interesting 
but where does rayon come in?” 

Well, the point I am leading up to is 
just this: We started out, as Mr. Chase 
pointed out, on the chemical end of this 
game by dissolving some of your cellu- 
lose and then spinning it away into pretty 
poor fiber at first. The reason being that 
this material had most of the gelatinous 
material and practically none of the in- 
soluble or unwettable material in it. The 
ordinary viscose yarn today has a strength 
of about two grams per denier dry and 
one gram per denier wet. That is so say, 
there is a loss of 50 per cent in dry 
strength when it is wet out. 

Research that was done quite a num- 
ber of years before the present war be- 
gan showed that when rayon yarn was 
stretched while in the plastic state its 
strength was greatly increased. This led 
directly to the development of tire yarn 
for the rubber people. They asked us to 
make some rayon and see how it would 
work in tires. In other words, by ori- 
enting the molecular structure of the 
rayon fiber a much stronger yarn was 
produced. 

Further theoretical research showed, 
among other things, through the use of 
X-rays that unstretched rayon shows lit- 
tle or no orientation but when stretched 
it becomes more and more crystalline. 
That crystalline structure is characteristic 
of the fibrils of cotton, too; and cotton 
fiber when stretched under certain con- 
ditions as shown by Mr. Chase also be- 
comes stronger. 


When it was found that stretched rayon 
fibers tecame crystalline and strong, one 
thing led to another. New methods were 
evolved for spinning, making up solu- 
tions, etc. Thus the present yarn that is 
used for tires has a strength of something 
around three grams per denier dry and 
two grams per denier wet, which means 
that it only loses around 30 per cent of 
its dry strength when wet. Some other 
yarns have been made that have the same 
strength dry and wet. 
















So as I told Mr. Souther before long 
we would make a yarn which would be 
stronger when it was wet and would be 
a characteristic cotton only in a continu- 
ous filament form. (Applause) 

Chairman Souther: Thank you, Dr. 
Bonnet. It is most interesting, I think, to 
have a rayon man’s point of view on the 
strength of the cotton fiber question. 

Are there any further questions to ask 
Mr. Chase or perhaps Dr. Bonnet? 

J. Raymond Nehmens: 1 didn’t know 
that Dr. Bonnet was here. He was rather 
apologetic about the rayon people’s in- 
trusion into the rayon cord field. Since 
Mr. Chase often refers to rayon cord in 
his talk, I would like to ask if he has 
hopes to throw the rayon people out of 
the tire cord field again. (Laughter) 

Mr. Chase: Well, now, we like the 
rayon people very much. (laughter) We 
think rayon is a wonderful fiber, and 
we think it has a great future, but we 
also like cotton, and we have grown up 
with it. Furthermore, on cotton is based 
the welfare of an entire section of this 
country, and we must keep up with rayon. 
It is a friendly competition. It is my 
opinion that in the future they will both 
find their place. I think it will be many 
years before the synthetic fiber will ar- 
rive at all of the properties of the natural 
fiber. I think that the synthetic fiber will 
develop properties that the natural fiber 
does not have, and that each has its place. 


However, as people whose welfare de- 
pends on the cotton industry, we must not 
go to sleep. Strength is not the only fea- 
ture. We can do a lot of other things 
with cotton, as I pointed out, in this same 
process. We can make it mildewproof, 
waterproof, bacteria and fungi-proof. We 
can color it, and we can do a lot of things 
with it. We have heard a lot in many of 
the papers today about the application of 
the new synthetic resins, and here is an 
opportunity to apply them and to make 
new products, and to gain that 60 per 
cent of strength that has been dodging 
us for 150 years. 

As I said, take a skein of 22’s yarn. It 
will break at about 100 pounds. If every 
strand of that yarn were perfectly uni- 
form, it would break at 150 pounds, and 
if we got the full strength of that fiber 
—and I don’t see anything impossible 
about it—it would break at 300 pounds. 
It has the strength of mild steel, and so 
far rayon hasn’t got that. Maybe they 
will get it. They have developed some 
wonderful types of rayon. As I say, it is 
a friendly competition, and competition 
is the life of any business. (Applause) 

Chairman Souther: Mr. Chase, thank 
you, and thank you again, Dr. Bonnet. 
I think these papers and discussions have 
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been most interesting and instructive, and 
I wish to thank you all for your helpful 
participation: 

‘i —¢ o— 


CORRECTION 
Re: Report of Rhode Island Section 
Meeting 
N the report of the October 27th meet- 
I ing of the Rhode Island Section which 
appeared in the November 20th issue, it 
was erroneously stated that the Intersec- 
tional Contest prize money would be dis- 
tributed among the several members of 
the committee who did the most work. 
The prize money was distributed among 
people who were not members of the 
committee or association but who were 
connected with companies of members of 
the committee. It was these people who 
did a great deal of work which helped to 
make the paper a success. 


ann So 
MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 


HE first meeting of the New York 

Section for the 1944-45 season was 
held on Friday evening, November 17th, 
at the Downtown Athletic Club, 19 West 
Street, New York City. 

The chairman, Emmett Driscoll, ex- 
tended congratulations to the Philadelphia 
Section on the success of the annual meet- 
ing held in Atlantic City. He referred to 
those members of the New York Section 
who had contributed toward this success. 

A motion was made, seconded, and 
carried that the total cost to members of 
the ordinary meetings of the New York 
Section shall be limited to $3. 

The technical program consisted of a 
symposium on “Recent Developments in 
Synthetic Fibers and Their Uses in Fab- 
rics.” Speakers participating in this sym- 
posium were: 

Philip D. Atwood, Nylon Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Rene Bouvet, Manager, Textile Unit, 
American Viscose Corp. 

Games Slayter, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Research, Owens Corning Fiber- 
glass Corp. 

It was announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on January 12th and 
that the subject would be: “Recent De- 
velopments in Dye Application and Their 
Use in Textiles.” 

The attendance was 225. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Norman A. Johnson, Secretary. 


nit ¢— 


APPOINTED PHILADELPHIA 
COUNCILOR 
RTHUR E. JONES, JR., has resigned 
as Councilor of the Philadelphia 
Section and Dr. Glen S. Hiers has been 
appointed to fulfill the unexpired term. 





Lapel buttons, bearing the seal of 
the Association can be purchased 
by members in good standing 
from the Secretary, 
for $1.50 each 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


Meeting, New York Section, January 
12th, 1945. Symposium on “Recent De- 
velopments in Dye Application and Their 
Use in Textiles.” 


* oe * 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, January 
12th, 1945. 


* * * 


Meeting, Northern New England Sec- 
tion, January 26th, 1945. 


* * 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section, Provi- 
dence Engineering Society Hall, 195 An- 
gell Street, Providence, R. I., January 26th, 
1945, 





1944 
YEAR BOOKS 


The printing of the Year Books 
was completed about two months 


ago. 


There has been considerable de- 
lay since then in having the copies 
bound. 


As soon as the binding has been 
completed the copies will be mailed 
out but we are unable to set a defi- 


nite date. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY, A.A.P. CHICAGO 
OFFICE 

HE Chicago office of American Ani- 
line Products, Inc., celebrated its 25th 

anniversary at a dinner in the Bismarck 

Hotel, Chicago, on Friday, November 

17th, 1944. The dinner was attended by 

G. L. Armour, executive vice-president 

from the New York office, who presented 

4 certificates exchangeable for gold watches 
to Elmer F. Smith, manager, and six 
other employees who have been with the 
Chicago office for twenty-five years or 
more. 

The Chicago territory was originally 
covered by B. R. Armour and in later 
years by G. L. Armour. This eventually 
s led to establishing the branch office 25 
years ago at 1818 South Clinton Street. 
Its sales included not only dyestuffs but 
supplies for laundry and dry cleaning 

j industries. At the start there were 35 
employees. 

James W. Peck was the original man- 
ager and was followed by Frederick Trow- 
| bridge. Upon Mr. Trowbridge’s death in 
1924, Elmer F. Smith was appointed man- 
ager, which position he still holds today. 

In 1930 the branch was relocated at 
820 South Clinton Street and has been 
there ever since. The present headquar- 
ters has sales offices, warehouse, shipping 
facilities, and a modern up-to-date dye 
application laboratory. 

; Elmer Smith started his career in the 
color business in 1907 with the Sherwin- 
Williams Company and later spent some 

) time representing National Aniline and 

) Chemical Co. He joined the Chicago 

| branch of A.A.P. at its inception. 

‘ 


@ ANNUAL MEETING, T. R. I. 

The research jobs which the Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., is mow conducting 
were the subjects of the various sessions 
of the Institute at its annual meeting in 
New York on November 10th. The ap- 
plied research projects were discussed at 

ithe morning session; the economic re- 
arch projects and the educational pro- 
gtam at the first afternoon session; and 
the fundamental research program at the 
last session of the day. At the luncheon, 
the speaker was Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen 
whose subject was “The Textile Industry 
—Re-Birth or Second Childhood?” 

Applied Research Program 

Conducted by W. D. Appel, chairman 
of the Applied Research Committee, that 
session included reports on “The Cotton 

{ Carding Project,” by Professor Elliot B. 
Grover of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege Textile School; “Warp Sizing,” by 
Professor W. E. Shinn, also of the North 
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Carolina State College Textile School; and 
“Radiation Drying,” by Dr. Richard L. 
Wilhelm, of the Institute’s staff at Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Economic Research Project 

The meeting on the economic research 
project, now being conducted by the In- 
stitute, was under the direction of Robert 
R. West, chairman of the Economic Re- 
search Committee. An outline of the proj- 
ect was presented by Dr. A. M. Mclsaac, 
of the Department of Economics, Prince- 
ton University, who is heading it up. 
He explained the need for a broad-gauged 
appraisal of the problems and situations 
that will confront the textile industry in 
the post-war period and added that it 
seemed wise to try to assemble and pre- 
sent, in a systematic way, the best infor- 
mation that can be had regarding the 
conditions that are likely to be the course 
of the post-war readjustment and to in- 
fluence the position of the industry for 
some years to come. 

At this same session, Dr. Frederick M. 
Feiker, Dean of the School of Engineering 
at The George Washington University, 
presented a preliminary report on find- 
ings of a special Committee on Textile 
Education appointed by the Textile Foun- 
dation and Textile Research Institute, Inc., 
of which he is chairman. Dr. Feiker re- 
ported that, at a series of conferences, 
three specific proposals were discussed: 
(1) Education for technological research 
at the graduate level; (2) one-year textile 
orientation course for a non-textile col- 
lege graduate; (3) teaching textile eco- 
nomics in colleges. The preliminary re- 
port will te followed later by definite 
recommendations. 


Members Meeting 

At the members’ meeting held prior to 
the luncheon, reports of the Committees 
were made available, officers were elected, 
and the address of the president, F. S. 
Blanchard, presented. 

Mr. Blanchard summarized the progress 
made in the five-point program approved 
by the directors. This progress includes 
the four projects in applied research now 
being conducted, with others under con- 
sideration; the plan to launch the funda- 
mental research program at the Institute’s 
headquarters at Princeton, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Henry Eyring; the start al- 
ready made in the graduate training pro- 
gram at Princeton; the economic research 
project on the competitive position of 
the post-war textile industry; and the 
plans for an enlarged and improved pub- 
lication and information service. 

He also reported on the progress of the 


membership campaign. Membership in- 
come, which was $25,310 at the annual 
meeting a year ago, stood at $94,120, at 
this year’s annual meeting. This income 
includes that from 83 old members who 
accepted the new basis of membership, 
and from 79 new members. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 

Fessenden S. Blanchard, president and 
executive secretary; Douglas G. Woolf, 
first vice-president; Robert E. Rose, vice- 
president; Harold DeWitt Smith, vice- 
president; Edward T. Pickard, treasurer. 
New directors elected were: A. G. Ash: 
croft, of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., and J. E. Bassill, president, Tubize 
Rayon Corp. 

The directors of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., now include: W. D. Appel, 
A. G. Ashcroft, John Bancroft, Jr., J. E. 
Bassill, Arthur Besse, Fessenden S. Blan- 
chard, F. Bonnet, C. F. Broughton, Fuller 
E. Callaway, Jr., H. M. Chase, Earl Con- 
stantine, Russell T. Fisher, Ephraim Freed- 
man, H. Grandage, M. Earl Heard, Mar- 
land C. Hobbs, Luther H. Hodges, Charles 
J. Huber, W. M. McLaurine, Louis A. 
Olney, Edward T. Pickard, D. H. Powers, 
Rotert E. Rose, Edward R. Schwarz, Al- 
bert L. Scott, Harold DeWitt Smith, 
Charles A. Sweet, Albert C. Walker, Rob- 
ert R. West, Douglas G. Woolf. 


@ TWO NEW DYEING PROCESSES 

Two new vat dyeing processes, designed 
to permit the application of these durable 
colors to a much wider variety of fab- 
rics than heretofore, have been developed 
by the Du Pont Company’s Technical 
Laboratory, it was announced recently. 

The techniques were demonstrated by 
means of small working models set up 
at the Du Pont Exhibit on the Board- 
walk at Atlantic City for the benefit of 
those attending the annual meeting of 
the A.A.T.C.C. They are being made 
available to the textile industry without 
cost, as part of the company’s technical 
service, which directs its research toward 
simplifying and improving the applica- 
tions of its products. 

While vat dyes have long been recog- 
nized for their extreme fastness to light 
and laundering, their application has 
been limited for the most part to cotton. 
This has been due to certain technical 
difficulties arising when more delicate fab- 
rics are to be dyed. The new processes, it 
is believed, will avoid or overcome these 
difficulties, and make possible the use of 
vat colors in a much wider variety of 
fabric than ever before. These may in- 
clude not only woolens, but also the 
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many blends of natural and synthetic 
fibers. 

One of the new methods has been 
named the Pad-Steam Process. A final 


name has not yet been selected for the 
other, which operates on a multiple lap 
principle. 

The Pad-Steam was the out- 
come of combined work of a group in 
the Technical Laboratory and several field 
technicians who translated the laboratory 
development to commercial practice. It 
has already been employed by several 
processors in the dyeing of some military 
fabrics. The method is designed to pro- 
vide a simplified and more flexible con- 
tinuous process which can be used eco- 
nomically for short as 
yardages. 

The customary vat 


Process 


well as long 
dyeing methods 
usually involve reduction of the. dyestuff 
with sodium hydrosulfite and caustic at 
temperatures of from 120 to 140 degrees 
F., and 15 minutes to an hour or more 
is ordinarily required for the reduction 
and dyeing. The exact time depends upon 
the nature of the specific process and the 
vat color selected. 

It has been known for years that the 
time of reduction and dyeing could be 
decreased by raising the temperatures, but 
it has also been recognized that the “leuco” 
derivatives are not chemically stable at 
higher temperatures and undergo serious 
chemical changes when held at 
levels for appreciable periods of time. 

However, the Du Pont researches on 
the problem indicated that if reduction 
of the vat color on the fabric is carried 
out at 212 degrees, in a matter of seconds, 
the chemical stability of the “leuco” de- 
rivative is entirely satisfactory. Reduction 
is complete and the dye is distributed uni- 
formly through the textile material. The 
colors are unchanged chemically and the 
dyeings are identical in their properties 
with those produced under the customary 
lower temperature conditions. 

In the operation of the Pad-Steam 
Process the fabric first passes through a 
conventional padder, in which the pig- 
ment is applied. The padded cloth is 
then dried in a flue dryer, after which 
it is carried over a cooling cylinder and 
down through a “chemical pad” consist- 
ing of a solution of sodium hydrosulfite 
and caustic. The fabric now goes into 
the steam chamber, from which oxygen 
is carefully excluded, and is exposed there 
for a few seconds to a minute to a satu- 
rated steam atmosphere of 212 degrees or 
slightly higher. Following the steaming 
the cloth is subjected to conventional oxi- 
dation, soaping, rinsing and drying. 


these 


It will be noted that there are no large 
booster baths to be thrown away after 
a run of a given shade, as in customary 
continuous dyeing procedures. Nor is 


there so much costly labor and handling 
as in the pad-jig process. Yet the color 
values obtained are equal to those ob- 
tained by the older processes, the Du 
Pont chemists state. The process has been 
successfully applied in the experimental 
equipment to cotton fabrics of almost 
every type, to rayon fabrics, and to blends 
of rayon and cotton, rayon and wool, and 
other combinations. Pastel shades as well 
as deeper hues may be applied without 
difficulty, and indications are that the 
process may be employed not only for 
all vat colors but also for the other classes 
of dyestuffs. 

The other machine was devised by Wil- 
liam M. Wentz, technical assistant in the 
Dyestuffs Division, during research on 
the problem of continuous dyeing of 
delicate fabrics, such as ladies’ woolen 
dress goods, spun rayons and combina- 
tions of animal and vegetable fibers. In 
ordinary continuous dyeing processes these 
fabrics could not be handled without un- 
due distortion or crushing or without 
risk of deteriorating the fibers. 

The Soda Ash Development 
released several years ago by the Du Pont 
Company, offered one practical solution 
to the chemical aspect of the problem by 
making it possible to apply vat colors in 
a mild alkaline solution instead of a 
strong one. The Multi-Lap equipment is 
an effort to answer the mechanical aspect 
of the problem. 

The fabric is first padded and is then 
carried into an enclosed development bath 
or chamber. Here it travels on an end- 
less slatted reel or conveyor, so arranged 
that the fabric is dipped into the bath on 
each trip around. Rolls are set at various 
depths in the bath to insure complete im- 
mersion on each lap, and at the end of 
the treatment the cloth turns a right 
angle over a diagonally placed bar to 
emerge from the center of the reel. 


process, 


Throughout the process there is a mini- 
mum of tension on the fabric. The period 
during which the cloth remains in con- 
tact with the bath can be varied by in- 
creasing or decreasing the number of laps, 
without changing the speed of the ma- 
chine. Another advantage of the Multi- 
Lap process is the unusually low ratio of 
treating liquor to textile materials, which 
makes possible relatively long periods of 
liquid-fabric contact in a compact, closed 
unit. 

In addition to continuous vat dyeing 
of short as well as long yardages, the ma- 
chine appears adaptable to direct and 
acid colors on union fabrics, for acid and 
chrome colors on wool, for continuous 
stripping of material containing shoddy, 
for continuous bleaching or for continu- 
ous preparation of material prior to 
dyeing. 
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@ A.S.T.M. PLANS EARLY TEST 
METHODS FOR NEW MATERIALS 
Members of Committee D-13 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
which concluded its fall meeting at the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, on Og, 
20, feel that the 
committee should lead the way and should 
provide early test methods for new ma- 


almost unanimously 


terials. This was one of the conclusions 
develcped as a result of a questionnaire, 
answers to which were received from 59 
per cent of the D-13 membership. 

The officers of the committee include: 
Chairman, H. J. Ball, Lowell Textile Ip. ‘< 
stitute; First Vice-Chairman, A. G. Ash- . 
croft, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpe 
Co.; Second Vice-Chairman, A. G. Scrog- 
gie, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Rayon Dept.; Secretary, W. H. Whitcomb, 
of Rhode Island School of Design. 

Other points emphasized in the results 
of the questionnaire were that D.-13 
should confine its interests to test-method 
development, and should not try to func. 
tion as a professional society; that its 
present policy is useful and should not be 
changed; and that its meetings are con- 
structive and worth-while. 

It is also the opinion of the majority 
of the membership replying to the ques 
tionnaire that test methods for textile 
materials should include consumer goods, 
and that new members from consumer 
groups should be obtained. 

Still another wide-spread opinion ex- 
pressed through the questionnaire is that 


there should be more extensive inter- 
laboratory testing in Committee D-13 
work, and that statistical techniques 


should be used more extensively. 


@ ELECTED TREASURER AND DIRECTOR 

B. R. Armour, president of Heyden 
Chemical Corporation, has announced the 
election of Mr. George B. Schwab as 
Treasurer and Director of the Corpora 
tion. For the past seven years Mr. Schwab 
has served as Treasurer and Director of 
The Aspinook Corporation in Jewett 
City, Connecticut, dyers and finishers of 
textiles. 
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@ RECEIVE A. A. T. T. PLAQUES 

Three honorary members of the 
American Association of Textile Tech 
nologists received plaques at the Decem 
ber Gth meeting of the Association. They 
were: Ernest Geier of the Duplan compan) 
who was admitted as an honorary member 
in November, 1939; Sir Samuel Agar Sal- 


Col 
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exa 
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vage, K.B.E., of the American Viscose anc 
Corp., who was admitted in January, : 
1941; and Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith 





who has just been elected an honorat) SA 


member. 
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Youkle Cuight™ BY INTERWOVEN 


Whenever candles gleam, and pres- 
ents are opened, socks by Interwoven 
are another tradition of the season. 
Colors by Sandoz play a part in this pop- 
ular way of saying,“ Merry Christmas.” 

The complete group of Sandoz Wool 
Colors, for instance, have proved es- 
pecially satisfactory in meeting the 
exacting requirements of level dyeing 
and fastness. 

Sandoz technicians, in thinking 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Winks ahead with Gilles 


3 


ahead with textiles, also developed the 
Metomega Chrome colors in a complete 
color range. Reducing boiling time by 
as much as 50%, they speed the de- 
velopment of correct shading. 
Likewise, in chemical auxiliaries, 
Sandoz can help you. Levana, for in- 
stance, protects tensile strength and 
prevents shrinking or felting in dyeing. 
To assist in meeting your needs for 
acid, chrome or direct dyes, and chem- 
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VAN DAM STREET, 


ical auxiliaries for all natural or syn- 
thetic fibres. Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are maintained in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los 
Angeles and Toronto, with stocks in 
those cities. Other branches: Chicago, 
Paterson, Providence. 

Watch for another “Color Achieve- 
ment” next month. Meantime, we join 
in wishing you all the best and bright- 
est in Christmas cheer. 


N.Y. 


NEW YORK 13, 








Our Neu Offices 


. are on the 21st floor of the 
Metropolitan Tower, One Madison 
Avenue, New York. You are cordi- 
ally invited to stop in and visit 
when you are in the neighborhood. 
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OILS AND SOAPS 





Dox Better Panished 7000 
USE THIS EFFICIENT 


leave your wools and 
VAN VLAANDEREN DECATER 


«4 Worsteds clean, soft 
‘J and properly finished 


Laurel Oils and Soaps lubricate, scour 
and full your wool and worsteds quickly, thor- 
oughly, safely—and without increasing pro- 
duction costs. They come through clean, soft 
and properly fulled. 


Known for over thirty-five years for their uniform 
quality and safe, efficient action, Laurel Wool 
Oils and Soaps are standard processing agents 
for hundreds of wool and worsted mills. Among 
the favorites are— 


% Laurel Wool Oils for efficient, safe lubrication 
and even, level dyeing. Quickly removed. Solu- 





Decating corrects a harsh hand, breaks or 
cracks, excessive lustre, and the appearance 
of cloudy or blotchy dyeing in crepes. 


% Laurel Scouring Compounds for quick, safe 
removal of dirt, grease. Keep mineral oils in 
suspension. Give cleaner, more even dyeings. 
Leave wool lofty and with soft hand. 





The latest type of Van Vlaanderen decater 
has been improved to meet modern production 
needs. 


%* Laurel Scouring and Fulling Soaps for the 
proper degree of finishing. 


Special features of this Van Vlaanderen 














machine include larger, improved clutches, 
assuring greater smoothness of operation. 
Also Van Vlaanderen patented blanket dry- 
ing cylinder that draws air continuously 
through the blanket. This prevents the 
blanket from becoming overloaded with mois- 
ture and results in uniform decating and 
longer blanket life. 


With this decater a single operator is re- 
auired for efficient operation. 
* 


One of the Complete Van Vlaanderen Line 
of Processing Machines. 


WAN VLAANDEREN 


In addition to the soft, clean, properly fulled 
condition in which Laurel Oils and Soaps leave 
your wools and worsteds, they eliminate proc- 
essing bottlenecks, help you meet specifications 
and schedules. Laurel Wool Oils and Soaps 
are available for immediate delivery. Send for 
a trial order today. See for yourself how they 
keep your quality production up without in- 
creasing your costs. 


OTHER LAUREL TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Laurel Textile Oils 
Laurel Hydrosol 
Laurel Boil-Off Oils 
Laurel Rayon Oils 
Laurel Rayon Size 
Laurel Dull Finishes 


Laurel Hosiery Fintshes 
Laurel Emulsions 

Laurel Hydrocop 

Laurel 3B Softener 
Mildewproof Compounds 
Water Repellents 





OILS * FINISHES * For Victory—buy extra War Bonds 
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ACHINE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
synthetic fabric processing machinery 


#0 Straight Street 







SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 





~. ~ Wm. Bertolet’s Sons’> Established 1909 
<.Tioga, Thompson. & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Paterson, New Jersey ‘ é 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J. _ “* | CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C ° 


ble, emulsifiable, rinse freely. Do not become 
rancid, or discolored on standing. 
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BIXAMINE BROWN BRLL 


e Direct 
© Homogeneous 
e Level Dyeing 


© Excellent light fastness 
' 


Pe FSO: mcs 4S 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
x . 


ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


AAO NRO OO RIL TRI ME POE mo AMON NO ANE 


FACTORY AT ASHLANC. MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
FACTORIES: 
* CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. © NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. 4 
BRANCHES: 
Ashiand, Massachusetts 
$49 West Randolph *. Chicago, Ill. @ 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. @ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. @ 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
* 2 * * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canado * a * t 
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@ For many years an ever increasing number 
of mills have used this formula for safe- 
guarding fabrics against uneven colors and 
spotty bleaching. 

SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is an effective 
water conditioner and bleaching agent that 
is both economical and versatile. Its con- 
trolled quality, highest standard of purity, 
and dependable uniformity are your assur- 


ance of satisfactory performance. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N: Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Charlotte Cleveland New York St. Louis 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse 
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SOAPS + OILS 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth 
appearance, assure greater freedom from 
snags. They provide the proper lubrication 
and finish needed to protect your fibers, 
increase their elasticity, help eliminate wrin- 
kles, and give the longer wear so important 
in these war days. Whether you are running 
seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, rayon 
or combinations, you can get Laurel labora- 
tory-controlled and mill-tested Hosiery Fin- 
ishes that exactly fit your job, simplify your 
processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing tex- 
tile finishes for leading mills enables Laurel 
Technicians to make practical recommenda- 
tions. Take advantage of this background. 
Let it help you meet Government specifica- 
tions. Send for a trial order and formula 
today. Available for immediate delivery. 


ftener 
. LAUREL 38 S° 
p 
LAUREL Hydroce 


| for Rayon an 


LAUREL Mildant “A 
4 Water Repelle 


d Cotton Mixtures 


Hetroso 
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Dull Finishes a” 


LAUREL 


For Victory—Buy More War Bonds 


+ FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. ( 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ¢ CHARLOTTE, NC. &, 
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HASTINGS IRISOL RS 


COLOUR INDEX 1073 


Hastings Irisol RS is a level dyeing acid violet of outstanding 
fastness to light. It is recommended for the dyeing of ladies’ 


dress goods, carpet yarn, knitting yarn, upholstery material, hats, 
etc. 








ee 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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© Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing mo- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
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stearic soft 
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Tannic Acid * Sumac * Quercitron 


Fustic * Gambier */Flavine — * : 
/ : ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER- OMETER FADE-OMETER 
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PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 


Aromine — Wetting agent 
.. « dyeing assistant .. . 
water normalizer. 


“Best-Service’”’ BLEACH— 
Concentrated, stabilized 
sodium hypochlorite solu- 
tion. Perfect white on ray- 
ons and cottons obtained 
wih economy and ease. 

hosiery dyehouse staple. 


Burkol—New synthetic or- 
ganic detergent possessing 
exceptional scouring value. 


Unaffected by hard water. 
Boil-Off and Degumming 


Qils—For silk, rayons, an 

combinations; adaptable to 
one, two, or split - bath 
methods, 

Developing Oil—A finish- 
ing oil designed for sulphur 
blacks but desirable wher- 
wer a soft lustrous finish 
is wanted, 


Creamsol — Concentrated 
stearic softener for hosiery 
and underwear. Ideal for 
fnishing bleached goods but 
an excellent all-around soft- 
ener, 


D-Scour — Heavy-duty de- 
tergent and scouring me- 
um... Use it on your 
hard-to-clean goods, 


Fulgayn—Gives full recov- 
ery of weight losses on un- 
erwear tubing and other 
nit goods. Compatible with 
il finishing agents, an im- 
portant consideration. 

Hosiery Softeners—Various 


ypes to achieve any de- 
sired feel or finish. 


HOSIERY 
AND 
UNDERWEAR 





Metasol — Water normal- 
izer and soap energizer. 
Assures clean, bright col- 
ors. Metasol is an invalu- 
able aid for all wet-proc- 
essing operations. (Send 


for handbook). 


B-S Stripper—Liquid strip- 
per for hosiery. 


B-S Soap—Sodium oleate- 
pine oil gel—a low cost 
scouring and dyeing assist- 
ant for hosiery and under- 
wear. 


B-S Penetrant—Soluble cre- 
sylic type wetting, scouring 
and dyeing assistant. 


Penetrant M-7X—Extra fast 
wetting agent of synthetic 
organic type. Active in 
acid, alkaline, or neutral 
baths. Completely resistant 
to hard water. 


Pine-Solvent XX —A dye- 
house staple for wetting, 
scouring, dyeing, and 
bleaching. Representative 
of the very best in soluble 
pine oil-solvent wet process- 
ing agents. 

Poly-Tex A—A new devel- 
opment for the scouring 
and dyeing of Nylon. 
Retarder L — Retarding 
agent for dyeing. 
Sulfonated Oils—Standard 
or special types and fin- 
ishes. 

Burk-Schier Finishes— 
Cation-active softening and 
finishing agents—a type for 
every need. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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, | 
-- raditional color with a 


postwar fashion significance! 
| 
a : 
{ Smart, serviceable Navy Blue is today’s 
| | | fashionable color for Sailors, Waves and 
| Spars. This traditional color will gain 
added importance in postwar fashions, its 
popular smartness will be heightened by 
| } the beauty and color fastness of true blue 
Navy Blue. 
{ Helpful in the preparation of true blue 
Azo dyes for Navy Blue is SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE. This pure, free- 
flowing crystal of U.S.P. quality is espe- 
cially suited for manufacturing dyes and 
tor textile dyeing. 
Cor trae blue dyes and dyeing —specify 
SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE and be 


| ure of results! 


| | SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICDCS: ————— 
Chicago Cincinnati 

* New Orleans « New York 

+ St. Louis + Syracuse 


Boston «+ Charlotte 
Cleveland + Detroit 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


NITRITE 
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WANTED: Research chemist for work in fields of 
resins and pigments. Excellent laboratory facilities, ample 


opportunity for advancement. Location near New York. 
Send snapshot with letter. Box 618. 





WANTED: Manufacturing chemist, a rare opportun- 
ity is offered to a chemist thoroughly experienced in the 
manufacture of textile chemical specialties used in the 
textile dyeing and printing industry. A good knowledge 
of starches, gums, pigments, resins, softeners, detergents, 
etc., is required. Excellent salary, plus bonus to man who 
can qualify. Established progressive company located near 
New York City. Box 624. 





WANTED: If you are a practical dyer and finisher 
experienced in cotton, rayon and silk hosiery; and piece 
goods—if you believe you could be a good salesman— 
there may be a real opportunity for you with our client. 
This company for which we are seeking such a man is 
an old established manufacturer of specialties for the tex- 
tile industry. Give age, experience, education, draft status, 
salary desired. Your correspondence will be confidential 
and we will not communicate with your references until 
we have your permission to do so. Address Fox & 
Mackenzie Advertising Agency, 1214 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia, 7, Pa. 





WANTED: Junior textile chemist for laboratory re- 
search and plant development work. Discharged service 
man with complete or incomplete undergraduate training 


in chemistry preferred. Box 626. 





WANTED: Dyeing & Finishing Expeditor Woolen 
Textiles. National converting organization requires re- 
sourceful energetic man to secure extensive dyeing and 
finishing facilities and follow up progress of work. May 
consider former dyestuff salesman. Splendid present and 
post war opportunity. Send full details including salary 
wanted. Box 419, 110 West 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Realservice, 


POSITION WANTED: Fifteen years experience in 
dyeing and finishing cotton piece goods, some lab. work. 
Past five years night superviser of plant. Age 35, married. 
Box 627. 


WANTED: Salesman known in the cotton trade of the 
South to sell, as a sideline, a volume chemical specialty 
being used by cotton processors. Advise present territory 
covered and type of business in which engaged. All infor- 
held in strictest confidence. 


mation received will be 


Box 628. 





POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist, engineer, 
with long experience as manufacturer of specialties, con- 
sultant to textile mills and as superintendent of dyeing, 
printing and finishing, seeks permanent connection. Loca- 
tion immaterial. Box 629. 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e 





POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist, seven years 
experience with research and manufacturing of cation 
materials, pigment white for printing, print gums, dullers | 
soaps and other specialties such as resin finishes, wishes 







connection with either textile mill or small progressive 





chemical 


30x 630. 


company. Available for interview any tj 
) y time. 













WANTED: Graduate chemist for textile service diyi- 
sion laboratory of nationally known organization. Southern § 
location, exceptional opportunity, permanent. Give age, | 
education, references, draft status, salary desired. Box 63] 













POSITION WANTED: Connection in Mexico or 
South America by man with 15 years textile experience in 








laboratory, plant and technical sales work. Draft exempt \ 
30x 632. 7 





SALES OPPORTUNITY IN TEXTILE CHEMI. 
CALS: A large eastern manufacturer of industrial chem- 
icals has an attractive opening in its Textile Sales Depart- 





- 
ment. The position requires business experience and | 
thorough knowledge of the textile finishing industry. J 
Duties would include sales correspondence, and wl 


with customers by telephone and in person. Applicant 
should be technically trained with a B.S. degree chemistry 
desirable but not essential. Full details of education, ex- 
perience and salary expected should be given in letter which 
will be acknowledged and treated in confidence. Box 633. 





: 
WANTED: $10,000 a year sales manager. A leading} 
chemical firm has opening for man to manage sales of 
wool oils and wool soaps for entire New England territory 
“ 


$10,000 a year for properly qualified person. Box 634. 





FOR SALE: 5000 pounds Brilliant Black BRX (G), 
Colour Index No. 375, at a discount. Write for sample 
and price to Box 635. 





WANTED: Dyer and Dye Tester—experienced. Ohic 
producer of dyestuffs requires immediately an experienced 


man familiar with latest technique of dyeing all types off 
fibres used in textile industry. Applicants should give =| 


plete information including past experience and training 
salary desired, in frst letter. Box 636. 


WANTED: Young man, contact commission weaving 
mills. Secure weaving facilities, expedite deliveries, keep 
production control records. Good textile educa‘ion, knowl- 
edge of facilities; intelligently aggressive. Write details 
including salary. Box 434, Realservice, 110 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
ES TE 

NOTE | 


Essential employees need release statement. Employees 
who are to be hired for critical occupations need release state 
ment and U. S. E. S. consent. 
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RICHMOND 


QUALITY 


Less 
Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


Eliminates 
3 to 5 Handlings 


Bleach with 
Hypochlorite 
Rinse and Use 


AFTER CHLOR 


That's All! 
Write for FREE Sample 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET, 





Have you ordered a Binder for your 


Reporter copies? 


leatherette, gold lettered, 
to hold 


issues, only $2.50 post-paid. 


Maroon 


large enough twenty-six 


Order NOW—we have a _ limited 


quantity on hand. 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





PRODUCTS 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


— {il 





for cottons 


Dependable, 





& rayons and 


speedy and eco- 
mixed goods 


nomical de-sizing 
.. Ourtechnical | 

staff always at 
j 


your service. 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


a 





>I Soap worthy of 
your consideration - 
— - “) 


FLAKES - POWDER - SOLID 
Fulling and scouring light 
weight fabrics, hosiery and 
yarns of all fibres 


























Gechnical and 
Laboratory Service 


NATIONAL MILLING & CHEMICAL @ 


4601 -_NIXON ST. PHILADELPAIA 27 PA. 
Manufacturers since I89€ 
















ARKANSAS 
Products 


gone 4 


FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in various 
types to meet all government specifications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: For flame-proofing 
uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon and 
cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


*AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also all 
civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for proc- 
essing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, 
smooth, pleasing firinsh. 


*ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat and 
sulphur dyeing to prevent premature oxidation of 
the dye-stuff or in other processes when necessary 
to retard exhaustion to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON 5S. A.: A highly efficient leveller 
and softener used in dyeing and finishing all types 
of viscose and acetate rayon. Excellent for proc- 
essing tricot cloth. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment ig last 
rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or 
rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton cloth 
in pressure or open kiers to produce greater ab- 
sorbency and cleaner material. Excellent for pre- 
boiling knitted cloth in preparation for chlorine 
bleach. Also used with good results for boiling 
out cotton or rayon cloth on the jig. 


*LANITOL: An exceptional scouring agent and 
soap assistant, reduces cost and improves results 
of all boil-off or soaping operations. 


*TETRANOL 1638: A rapid and powerful wet- 
ting and penetrating agent. Active in acid, alka- 
line and salt solutions and not affected by hard 
water, may be used in all types of dyeing opera- 
tions to insure positive penetration of color and a 
uniform and solid shape. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 
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_ .WITH S/V FIBRE OIL A 


Is high quality Socony -Vacuum 
| si is a finished, self-emulsi- 
fying batching oil for lubricating 
cordage fibres in various preparing 
and spinning operations. It is particu- 
larly adaptable to batching such fibres 
as jute, sisal and hemp, where emul- 
sions are used. S/V Fibre Oil A, can 
be diluted with mineral oil and water 
or with water alone. It is odorless and 
economical. See your Socony-Vacuum 
Process Products representative for 
additional facts and figures. 


SOCONY 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT ALL OF THESE 
PROCESS PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS: 


$/V WOOLREX OILS: Self-emulsifying wool oils. Excel- 
lent qualities for carding, spinning and scouring. 


$/V FABRISEC AA AND MP: Highly concentrated. Pro- 
vide maximum water repellency with minimum 
amounts. 


$/V WORSTEX OIL 70: Self-emulsifying oil, resistant 
to oxidation and easily scoured. Recommended for 
French-type worsted weaving yarns. 


$/V TEXTILE FINISHING OILS: Many applications, includ- 
ing warp sizing, plain softening, starching and 
pre-treatment of cotton cloth before Sanforizing or 
Pre-shrinking. 


$/V RAYON SOAKING OILS: Used with gelatins and 
glues for soaking viscose, and other type rayon yarns. 


-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. « White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. 
Chicago Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. « Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


These products available subject to national wartime requirements. 
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7&.4ITH millions of our boys on far-off 


YW ; ‘i 
battle fronts, there is no doubt that Christmas 


and the birth of a New Year will have a different 


« 


Yet in spite of the tragic times through which 
we now are passing, Christmas and the coming 
of the New Year have lost none of their age-old 
meaning. They still are priceless heritages. We 


must hold on to them. 


x 


Above all, let us not forget that now, and in all 


meaning than in more peaceful years. 
y 
N 
y 





oe ee | 


the years to come, nothing can destroy the depth 


of meaning in this timeless Christmas blessing: 


G 


A cace on carth, good wilt toward men 
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More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 
ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 


goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many millshavedoneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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cE CHEMICAL CO. 


TOO CLOSE 
FOR CAMOUFLAGE 


Textiles printed today will be looked at closely. 
Their color, their finish must meet postwar standards. Every gum, 
every chemical must do its part. Better stick to a 
name you know, Royce...a gum backed by that name, 
FABRITEX* No. 5, an outstanding thickener 
for printed effects on better class fabrics ...successfully used in all 
branches of textile printing on silks, synthetics, either by machine 
or screen work ... highly recommended for nylon fabrics... 
its effectiveness demonstrated by its successful application on 
parachute cloths. Discriminating printers use 
smooth-running, trouble-freeGUMOLITE’* No.2 
for striking white effects in discharge printing. 
Because of its convenient formGUMOLITE No. 2 is used 
as a finish on quality fabrics, producing 
a more resilient finish than Gum Arabic. Let a Royce 
representative tell you more, furnish you with sample quantities. 
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